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~~ 


AT ODYSSEY 10.488—95, in response to Odysseus’ request that he and 
his men leave her island, Circe states that they must venture to Hades 
to consult with the Theban seer Teiresias. She gives Odysseus some ba- 
sic instructions on how to get there and what to do there (10.504—40): 
he should cross Ocean and beach his ship where there is a remote coast- 
line and a grove of Persephone. He should then go himself to the house 
of Hades, where he should dig a pit and pour a libation. The location of 
Hades in the passage is further identified as a meeting point of four 
separate rivers: Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, Cocytus, and Styx: 


évOa uev eis Ayéoovta IlveidieyéOwv te O€OVOL 
Kwxvtos 0’, dg dn Ztvyos VOatTOS EOTLV ATOEEWE, 
METON tE EVVECis TE OUW MOTALAV EQLOOUTWV (10.513-15) 


There into Acheron flow Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus, which is a branch 
of the water of Styx, and there is a rock, and the junction of the two re- 
sounding rivers. 


The presence of a river, or a prominent body of water, characterizes the 
topography of the Underworld in many traditions, and Homer’s Hades 
is no exception. Even though the Underworld in Homer is not really 
very clearly defined (indeed in Odyssey 10 and 11 it is scarcely “under” 
at all), one can at least say that rivers and gates are typical features of 
its landscape. Thus in the /liad when Patroclus’ apparition complains 
about Achilles’ tardiness in conducting a funeral for him, it is specifi- 
cally gates (1vAac “Atdao, 23.71; evoumudés *Aldoc 60, 74) and a river 
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(otapoto, 73) that he mentions as characteristics of Hades.! Equally 
noteworthy is that no name for the river is given by Patroclus, which 
makes this Odyssey reference to four specific rivers (plus Oceanus) 
rather striking;? for such a well—defined topography appears to conflict 
with the otherwise vague descriptions of Hades in Homer. In the Jliad 
the only named river in the Underworld is the Styx (2.755,3 8.369, 
14.271, 15.37), with no reference to the other three. Likewise in the 
Odyssey Styx is referred to elsewhere (as the river that gods swear by, 
Od. 5.184—86 = II. 15.36—-38), but there is no other mention of Acheron, 
Pyriphlegethon, or Cocytus. Most important, there is no reference to 
any of these rivers when Odysseus actually conducts his quest to Hades 
(Odyssey 11), nor in the Second Nekuia of the Odyssey (24.1-204).4 
Thus here in Odyssey 10 there seems to be a sudden proliferation of 
clearly defined rivers: “the rivers have multiplied: Okeanos comes in 
and so do Pyriphlegethon and Kokytos as well as Styx, and also Ache- 
ron.» 

In response to the apparent suddenness of four Underworld 
rivers, and the fact that Hesiod seems to know only Styx (Theog. 383, 
389-403, 775-806), questions inevitably emerge about the authenticity 
of the passage. Merry and Riddell in their 1886 edition of the Odyssey 
felt that such a precise geography was out of keeping with early notions 
of Hades and that the passage may therefore be a later intrusion. Like- 
wise, more recently, Vermeule raises the question whether it is “possi- 
ble that these lines have been retrojected into the Odyssey text, in the 
late sixth or early fifth century.” The question is not very easily re- 
solved, because even later post-Homeric literature continues to allude 


1On gates and Hades note too //. 5.397, 5.646, 8.367, 9.312, 13.415; Od. 11.277, 14.156. 
On this subject see Usener 1965, 226-28. 

2As the passage makes clear, Cocytus is a branch of Styx. Acheron, as elsewhere in 
later sources, may be a lake, but the text of the Odyssey here does not spell this out. 

3Note the same phrase, Ztvyoc Vdatds Eotiv Groowe, at Il. 2.755 and Od. 10.514; 
and see Kirk 1985 ad 2.755. 

4But compare the discussion between the shade of Anticleia and her son Odysseus, 
in which she refers to the topography of Hades: péoow yao peyaAo. motapoi xai Seiwa 
o€e8Qa, / Queavocs WEV TEAta, TOV od ws ~otr NEQijoat, “for in between there are great 
rivers and terrible flowing waters, of Ocean first of all, which it is not possible to cross (on 
foot)” (11.157-58). 

5Sourvinou—Inwood 1995, 61. 

6Vermeule 1979, 211 n. 6. By contrast, Heubeck (1989 ad 10.513-15) takes the view 
that the case for interpolation has not been established. 
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only in a very basic fashion to the Underworld rivers, rather than pro- 
viding any expansive vision of them.’ Thus it is difficult to be precise 
about when, and by what process, the individual Underworld rivers en- 
ter into Greek perceptions of the afterlife. The names of the rivers (es- 
pecially Cocytus, from x@xvqw, the verb used in Homer for the high- 
pitched wail of female mourners) seem to be connected with the pain 
and suffering associated with death, the funeral rites, and the process of 
cremation.® In this sense there is an association with the transition from 
life to death, and it is appropriate in this context that Odysseus is told 
that he will meet these rivers on the way to Hades. At some point, how- 
ever, Acheron, Cocytus, and Pyriphlegethon (in addition to Styx, which 
is indisputably very early) became fundamental landmarks of Hades 
itself, and it is this process that is often thought of as post-Homeric 
(notwithstanding Od. 10.513-15). 

My discussion here pursues a very different line of thought: the 
kind of Underworld that these four rivers collectively evoke through 
the meaning of their names—a place of hate (Styx), wailing (Cocytus), 
misery (Acheron), and flaming fire (Pyriphlegethon)—seems to lie be- 
hind Achilles’ fight with the River Scamander in /liad 21.1-380. In this 
passage Scamander is transformed, by Achilles’ savagery, and by the 
Olympians’ support of him, from a beautiful running stream with a sil- 
very flow into a river of suffering and fire. I suggest that, as with many 
modern narratives in which the extent of human suffering in war calls 
for some kind of notion of a “hell on earth,” so the poet of the Jliad 
seems to envisage the battlefield after Achilles’ return as a place of 
otherworldly suffering. The river in particular seems to take on an in- 


7Styx is named in three Homeric hymns (Demeter 259, 423, cf. 381; Apollo 84-86; 
Hermes 519), but the other three are not referred to at all. Conversely, Sappho and Al- 
caeus refer only to Acheron (Sapp. 95.13; Alc. 38.2, 8); Pindar on the other hand refers 
both to Acheron (Pyth. 11.21, Nem. 4.85; fr. 143) and to Styx (Paean 10.4). Cassandra’s an- 
ticipation of death in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon (1156-61) is expressed partly in terms of 
the Underworld rivers Cocytus and Acheron. Pyriphlegethon, the burning river of the 
Underworld, is, by contrast, not referred to again (after Od. 10.513) until Plato’s Phaedo 
(114a), where it is reserved as a river of punishment for people who strike their mothers 
and fathers. 

8For xwxvw in Homer see JI. 18.37, 18.71, 19.284, 22.407, 24.200, 24.703; Od. 2.361, 
4.259, 8.527, 19.541, 24.295. In a fragment of Sophocles’ Polyxena the ghost of Achilles 
refers to “the resounding waters of Acheron that echo wailing that accompanies fierce 
blows” (trans. Lloyd—Jones 1996, 264-65). The “fierce blows” are in all likelihood the 
beating of the head by mourners. 
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fernal aspect, thereby helping to convey the full horror of the suffering 
there. Underlying our consideration of these matters are thus two im- 
portant questions. Can very early images of the Underworld (if we can 
discover what they are) help to inform a critical Iliadic battle narrative? 
And, mutatis mutandis, can an Iliadic narrative not concerned specifi- 
cally with Hades enhance our understanding of the earliest Greek no- 
tions of the Underworld? 

Our focus will be on the battle at the river in /liad 21.1-380, but 
before turning to this passage we must examine another narrative in 
which the river at Troy has Underworld associations: the account of 
Priam’s ransom journey, to Achilles and back, for the body of his son 
Hector, as told in /liad 24. The nature of the journey is informed by 
some very striking symbolism often associated with the Underworld.° 
This symbolism has led various scholars to consider some of the other- 
worldly associations of the journey.!° The king and his attendant ven- 
ture out of the city, causing lamentation among his kinsmen as if he 
were going to his death (wc el Bavatovde xLOvta, 24.327-28). They then 
begin their descent, and venture down through the city and on to the 
plain (24.329). The barrier between sanctuary and the wild, and life 
and death, is not really the city gates, as we might expect, but a little bit 
farther out from the city. They reach a crucial point in the journey, the 
tomb of Ilus, where they stand the mules and horses in the river, where 
day becomes night, and where Hermes appears to them as guide: 


Ot & éxei obv péya ofa maoee "Toro ~\aooay, 

OTHOAV GO’ NULOVOUS TE XAL tMOUG, OMEG IioLEV, 

ev motau@: St yao xal Ent xvemas NAvOE yatav. 

tov 6’ €& ayyxuwodoto l6Mv EMocooato xjoveE 

“Eouetav, moti d€ Toiauov oato OWVvNGEV TE (24.349-53) 


But when they came beside the tomb of Ilus, they stood the mules and 
the horses in the river for them to drink, for darkness had come upon the 
land. And the herald caught sight of Hermes from his wagon, and he 
spoke to Priam. 


°Compare Priam’s words to his people, that he “would go to Hades’ house” (Bainv 
dopov “Aidoc eiow) before he sees his city destroyed (24.244—46). 

10For various discussions of this and related questions see Robert 1950, 200-204; 
Whitman 1958, 217-20; Nagler 1974, 184-98; Clark 1979, 136 n. 45; Willcock 1976, 269-70; 
Mueller 1984, 74; Wathelet 1988. 

For the downward motion of Priam’s journey from the citadel, through the gates 
and on to the plain, cf. 24.327 and 24.329. 
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This is a particularly important point in the narrative, for within the 
very short space of four lines we see four different motifs frequently as- 
sociated with the journey to the Underworld: a tomb, a river, darkness, 
and a divine guide. Priam’s journey through “the other” commences at 
a point which is clearly signaled within the text.” 

The guards of the Greek camp are put to sleep by Hermes, who 
also guides Priam across the other dangerous threshold, at Achilles’ 
camp (24.440-56). The magnificence of this second threshold says a lot 
about Achilles and his men, but most especially it suggests the magni- 
tude of Priam’s task.’ The love of father for son, the courage of the 
wayfarers, and the dangers of the darkness through which they pass 
make this a special journey, one which needs the divine assistance of 
Hermes, who is sent by Zeus. It is this assistance and the power of 
Priam’s plea for his son’s return that help to ensure the success of the 
mission. Priam is able to secure his son’s body through ransom gifts and 
is then able to return to Troy. Hermes, having guided him safely to 
Achilles’ camp, now wakes him for the return journey (24.679). They 
come again to a significant landmark (the river, 24.692), whereupon 
Hermes goes back to Olympus and dawn appears: 


"AAM’ Ste 67 md0OVv LEV &iQQEtos MOTALOTO, 

=avOovu dSuvnevtos, ov aBavatos téxeto Zeve, 

“Eouetas wév eset’ aéBry meds waxoov "OdvuTov, 

"Has S€ xooxdmemhoc éxidvato maoav én’ atav (24.692—95) 


But when they came to the ford of the beautiful flowing river, eddying 
Xanthus, whom immortal Zeus produced, then Hermes went back up to 
lofty Olympus, and yellow—gowned Dawn spread over all the earth. 


Compare Van Gennep 1977, 15-16: “the natural boundary might be a sacred rock, 
tree, river, or lake which cannot be crossed or passed without the risk of supernatural 
sanctions ...a stranger who sets foot on it commits a sacrilege analogous to a profane 
person’s entrance into a sacred forest or temple.” 

BIn Vergil’s Aeneid 6.417—25 the Sybil puts Cerberus to sleep by throwing him a 
piece of drugged meal. Norden (1957 ad 417-25) compares Apoll. Arg. 4.139-61, in which 
Medea puts to sleep the huge serpent guarding the Golden Fleece. My own view is that, 
notwithstanding Apollonian influences, some of the elements in Aeneas’ descent have 
their parallels in Priam’s mission in /liad 24, not least the “hypnagogic” role of the guide 
(the Sybil, 6.417—25; Hermes, 24.443-—47) in getting them past the guards. 

4See Macleod 1982 ad 448-56, offering a number of practical reasons why Achilles 
requires a large dwelling here. 
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This is the point of their return to safety, and when Cassandra, sitting 
on the Acropolis at dawn, spies them emerging from the gloom into the 
light (24.699—706) it is almost as if they emerge from the earth itself. 

In light of much of the symbolism involved, one might term this 
description a visionary narrative, in that the account of Priam’s mission 
is described in otherworldly terms. That is, the nature of the quest—the 
terrible danger of the mission, with no likelihood of a return—makes 
Underworld motifs very appropriate. Heroes are boundary-crossers, 
and the journey to Hades by a living man is really the ultimate heroic 
quest, because it is really the most dangerous of boundaries to cross. 
The hero ventures to the Underworld to bring something back. The 
thing to be retrieved tends to vary; it may be some special knowledge 
(as with Odysseus), or a person, or some other object. Among the most 
renowned heroic quests of this type in the Greek tradition is Heracles’ 
descent to get the dog Cerberus, on the instructions of Eurystheus. It is 
very important that this quest is referred to in the Iliad (8.358-69) and 
that it affords some comparison with Priam’s journey. We learn from 
Athena, who is resentful of apparent favoritism being given to Thetis by 
Zeus, that Heracles goes to the house of Hades of the Gates (eic ’Ai- 
dao TVAGETAO, 8.367) as one of the labors demanded by Eurystheus. 
Athena indicates that she had no small part in assisting Zeus’ son in his 
quest to retrieve Cerberus (xvva, 8.368) from Erebus. She points out 
that Heracles would not have escaped the steep—flowing water of the 
Styx (ovx av Ume—EOuye Ttvyos datos aima O&e8oa, 8.369) without 
her help.!¢ 

There are many similarities between Heracles’ mission and that of 
Priam: the dangers involved, the divine guide (Athena, Hermes), the 
need to bring something back (Cerberus, the body of Hector), specific 
reference to a river (Styx, 8.369; the river at Troy, 24.351, 692), refer- 
ences to gates through which the hero must pass (Atéao mvAdotao, 
8.367; cf. 24.440-59). Indeed, in light of the structural similarities be- 
tween the two quests, one might reasonably have expected to find in JI- 


For the dangers involved note especially 22.412—28 and 24.200-216 (xmxuoev 5€ 
yuvn, 200), 327-28, and the general sense of anxiety that Priam and the herald have. Di- 
vine support, in this case the support of Zeus through Iris and Hermes, never eliminates 
the fear of the wayfarer altogether in journeys such as this. 

6The quest to retrieve Cerberus is referred to in the Odyssey too (11.620—26). Here 
too Cerberus is referred to simply as “the dog,” implying a strong audience familiarity 
with the story (he is first named in Hes. Theog. 311); but on this occasion Heracles has two 
divine guides, Hermes and Athena. 
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iad 24 a reference of some kind to Heraclean descent (“and Priam went 
on his way, just as Heracles ...”). But this kind of visionary narrative 
does something quite different: it draws directly on the same fundamen- 
tal symbolism as the journey to the Underworld, but without ever mak- 
ing a specific comparison. The elemental signs of the journey to Hades 
(descent, darkness, river, divine guide, gates, etc.) help to indicate the 
extraordinary bravery of Priam, who is therefore one of the great he- 
roes of the poem. 

But we are concerned here principally with rivers, and our obser- 
vation that the river at Troy appears to have the symbolic function of a 
river of the Underworld. The parallel between Scamander (24.351, 692) 
and Styx (8.369) is worth noting, because both form the boundary be- 
tween different realms. Just as Styx divides Hades from the world of the 
living (8.369), so the river at Troy helps to distinguish life from death, 
safety from danger, light from dark, and so forth. The river that Priam 
passes is therefore the first in a series of liminal stages, all of which have 
dangers associated with them (river, gates of the Greeks, door of Achil- 
les’ camp, Achilles himself). The guide therefore joins him at the river 
(349-57) and leaves him there (692-95), because there is a need for 
Hermes only when Priam is beyond the known, where death is possible. 

While it is important to recognize that the river at Troy is associ- 
ated with the river of the Underworld, even though no overt statement 
of this is ever made, it is equally noteworthy that the character of the 
river is appropriate to the action being undertaken. Scamander has a 
variable nature above the earth, just as the Underworld rivers do below 
it. The darkness through which Priam moves has a mysterious aspect to 
it, and the river is a quiet—flowing stream. If images of the Underworld 
lie behind Priam’s journey, or, to put it another way, if a Greek audi- 
ence understood the journey to have associations with the heroic de- 
scent to Hades, then the vision of the Underworld expressed is one of 
mysterious and dangerous darkness. This is fairly consistent with the 
picture of Hades we get more generally in Homer (for instance, as re- 
ferred to by Athena in the passage just cited, or by Patroclus at Iliad 
23.69-92). In Iliad 21, however, when Achilles has resumed his place on 
the field of battle, Scamander takes on a very different form. 

Throughout the later books of the Iliad much is made of Achil- 
les’ response to the death of Patroclus by denying himself the ordinary 
things of life. A central theme in book 19 is his refusal of food and drink 
as a conscious response to the death of his friend. This refusal is really 
the talking point of the book, which includes a protracted discussion of 
the subject by Achilles and the other princes. Achilles initially wants 
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the army too to go into battle without food and drink, but he gives way 
on that, although he himself will eat nothing. (Note 19.67-308 passim, 
esp. 19.209-14, moiv &’ ot mmc Gv EuoLtye OiAoV xaTta AaWOv tein / Ov 
MOOG OVSE POMOC... TO LOL OD TL UETA MOEOL Tadta LWEWNAEV, / GAAG 
Ovos te xal aia xai Goyadéoc otdvoc &véoMv, “But before this at 
least neither food nor drink will pass down my throat... for these 
things mean nothing to my heart, but slaughter does, and blood, and 
the harsh groanings of men.”) The immediate consequence of Achilles’ 
self-denial of food is that Zeus and Athena place nectar and ambrosia 
inside his breast. Thus book 19 begins with the “embalming” of Patro- 
clus by Thetis (21-33) and ends with a rather similar act of divine good- 
will for Achilles (342-56). But the theme of Achilles’ self-denial of 
food runs right through the final books and is linked to his similar re- 
jection of sleep and sex, and any kind of compassion for his defeated 
opponents on the field of battle.’ Indeed, as we have seen above 
(19.209-14), his refusal to eat is inextricably linked to his lack of com- 
passion in that he is concerned only with the blood and suffering of his 
enemy. His aristeia therefore is obviously marked by an extraordinary 
cruelty in which there is no place for compassion. The final book of the 
poem is characterized by a restoration of the basic comforts of life: the 
ritual of meal—taking (24.128-37, 475-76, 599-642), and sleep in a bed 
with a woman in the normal fashion (24.128—37, 675-76; cf. 9.663-68). In 
Iliad 24 the poet is careful to illustrate that food, drink, sleep, a woman, 
and compassion for human suffering are all taken up again by Achil- 
les.!8 At the point when “death and mighty fate stand right beside him” 
(24.132), Achilles reacquaints himself with the fundamental elements of 
life. 

In keeping with all this, the scale of Achilles’ killing after Patro- 
clus’ death is extraordinary, even by the standards of the Iliad, and it 


“Achilles is overtaken by fatigue and falls asleep at various points (23.59-98, 
23.231-35), but there is no notion of “going to bed” until after the intervention of Thetis 
and the other immortals in book 24. On this subject see Minchin 1985. 

'8 Achilles’ compassion for Priam in /liad 24 goes well beyond the instructions that 
he receives from Zeus via Thetis (24.128-37). This decree simply instructs him to give 
back the body for ransom. The manner of the exchange, rather than the basic conduct of 
it, is up to Achilles. Worthy of note in this context is his offer to hold up the fighting so 
that the Trojans can conduct Hector’s funeral (24.656—58, reaffirmed by Priam at 24.779- 
81). This is a spontaneous offer on Achilles’ part and an extraordinary act of generosity in 
light of the heroic value system within the poem, and his previous savagery. 
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is worth examining how this manifests itself, especially in book 21, 
where the fighting centers on the river. Both within this book, and more 
widely in the rest of the poem, much attention is directed toward the 
beauty of Scamander and its fundamental role in the life of Troy. Thus 
within book 21 it is characterized by a number of adjectives: “fair—flow- 
ing” (eieeetoc, 1; Eieeoos, 130), “eddying,” “whirling” (Swrevtos, 2), 
“deep—flowing” (Ba8vEeeoov, 8), “deep—eddying” (Babvdtnevtos, 15), 
“silver—eddying” (Goyveodivn, 8, 130), “lovely” (Eeatewa o&e8oa, 218), 
“beautiful” (xadka O&e80a, 238, 244, 354, 361, 365, 382). Such epithets 
are of course appropriate to any river in Homer, and Scamander is not 
the only river to be so described, even in book 21: compare reference to 
the river Axius, father of Asteropaeus, who is “wide—flowing” (evov- 
ote000c, 141) and “deep—eddying” (BPabvdivys, 143).19 But there is 
clearly tremendous attention paid to the unusual beauty of Scaman- 
der.2° Water is the life of a city, and the savage defeat of the river by fire 
is a harbinger of the fate of Troy itself, something of which Scamander 
is aware when he eventually submits to the Olympians (21.373-76). 

The power of Achilles’ vengeance, and that of his Olympian allies, 
totally transforms the nature of the river. Early notions of the Under- 
world may lie behind the narrative, much as they seem to do in Iliad 24, 
such that Scamander becomes a place of fire and suffering, one which 
has its parallel in Hades itself.2! Achilles drives half of the Trojan forces 
to the river, where they leap in to escape him. Initially, it is their noise at 
the river on which attention focuses: 


ev &’ EmEGOV LEYGAM Tataya, Bodye 8’ ainda O&e8oa, 
OxXPat 6’ Gul mEQl pEYaN tayov: ot 6’ GAaANTO 
évveov EvOa xa EvOa, EALoGOEVOL EOL Sivas. (21.9-11) 


And they fell into it with a great clamor, and the steep—running waters re- 
sounded, and the banks echoed loudly around about, and they tried to 
swim this way and that, whirled about in eddies. 


‘Compare 2.849-50, where the water of Axius is the most beautiful that flows on 
earth; and also 16.288. 

20For Scamander’s beauty and his part in the normal life of Troy, it is worth com- 
paring 2.465—68, 5.76—83, 5.773-77, 6.402, 12.19-33, 14.433-39, and 22.147—56. Rivers often 
help to define the location of a city, and they also play a part in a hero’s wistful recollec- 
tions of home (as, for instance, with Sarpedon and Glaucus and the River Xanthus in Ly- 
cla, 2.876-77, 5.478-84, 12.310-—28). 

21One episode from later literature, Cassandra in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, is worth 
considering in this context, because she expresses her anticipated fate partly in terms of 
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The river becomes a noisy confusion of men and horses (15-16). When 
Achilles enters, the focus changes from a kind of general noise and con- 
fusion to suffering and death. A ghastly groaning arises (otOvoc OQVvUT’ 
Getxnc, 20) as he goes about the river, killing with his sword.22 The wa- 
ter becomes red with blood (21) and the Trojans cower in the river, 
which is now described as terrible (Setvoto, 25). Twelve youths are then 
taken out to be sacrificed later at Patroclus’ funeral (26-32; see also 
18.336—42, 23.19-23, 23.175-83), but most are killed on the spot, and as 
a result the river becomes cluttered with bodies: vexvwv, vexveoot, 
218-20; vexoovcs / moAAouUc, 235-36; vexves (= bodies on the plain), 
301-2; vexveoot, 325. The two principal victims of Achilles in book 21, 
Lycaon and Asteropaeus, are both killed ruthlessly, the former as he 
tries to escape from the river (34-35, 51-52), the latter as he stands out 
from it to face Achilles (144-45). Their bodies in both cases are cast 
into the water for the fishes or eels to eat (120-35, 200—204).?3 

The focus on the terrible sounds emanating from the river, its 
blood-red color, and the bodies that clog its flow are certainly all in 
keeping with the names of three of the rivers of Hades in the Odyssey 


the rivers Scamander, Cocytus, and Acheron. She is conscious that she will prophesy be- 
side the two Underworld rivers, as previously she did beside Scamander. Argos, where 
she now confronts her new fate, is a brief and unhappy transition between her former life 
at Troy and her new existence in Hades: 


io yapor yao Tideudoc oA€8etot miAwv: 
iW LXAUAVSOOU MATOLOV TMOTOV’ 
TOTE LEV GUL Os Alovas TAaAaLV’ 
YVUTOUAV TOOOAIC: 
viv 8’ audit Kwxutov te xdyeQovotouc 
OxBous Eotxa Deonimdnoew Taya. (1156-61) 


Oh, the wedding, wedding of Paris, death to the loved ones. 
Oh, Scamander, drinking-water of my fathers, 

once by your banks, alas, 

I nursed and grew, 

but now by Cocytus and the banks of Acheron, 

it seems I’ll prophesy too soon. 


22It is worth comparing Achilles’ stated desire earlier to hear the groaning (ot0- 
vos) of the enemy (19.214). 

23One important reference in this context is the statement (21.48) that “Achilles 
would send (Lycaon), unwilling though he was, to Hades.” Compare Achilles’ speech at 
21.54—-63, in which the notion of Lycaon arising from the dead is mentioned. 
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passage; for these names point to misery (Acheron), hate (Styx), and 
wailing (Cocytus).24 Thus in a general sense Achilles turns Scamander 
into a river that has much in common with the apparent natures of 
these three rivers. (A more precise comparison is difficult, because we 
really have only the names of the Underworld rivers themselves to go 
by.) At the same time it must also be said that there is no great empha- 
sis upon this in the language of the narrative. That is to say, there is no 
use of GyOc, GyevW, OTVYEW (etc.) to evoke the terrible nature of the 
slaughter.2> In Ziad 8 Athena consciously puns on the notions of hate 
bound up in the name Styx to help reveal her grievance against Zeus 
for his support for Thetis (otvyeQot, 8.368; Xtuvyoc, 8.369; otvyeet, 
8.370). But on the whole there is no attempt to do the same sort of thing 
in this passage, in which other language is used to convey the horrors of 
the scene. 

Nevertheless there are some verbal links between Scamander and 
Styx that are worth pointing out. Just as Styx is characterized by its 
steep—flowing streams (Xtvyos datos aina o€e80a, 8.369), so Scaman- 
der’s steep—flowing streams resound with the din of the men (Boaye 8’ 
aima o€e80a, 21.9). Likewise the terrible nature of the river (@¢ Towec 
MOTALOLO xATH Setvoio O€EHEA / NTM@OGOV VINO xOENHUVOUG, 21.25—26) 
draws on a fundamental aspect of Styx (Gexov yao dewot Xtvyoc 
VOATOG EOTLV GMOEEWE, 2.755).26 Similarly in the Odyssey, the shade of 
Anticleia in Hades, in amazement at her son’s appearance there, re- 
fers to the rivers to be crossed as weyaAou motauol vai Seta o€e0o0a 
(11.157). Achilles himself is described as detvoc within the Iliad (by Pa- 
troclus at 11.654), and it seems appropriate in this context that he trans- 
forms the river into a terrible Styx—like stream.?’ 


24See too the noisy confluence of the rivers of Hades in the Odyssey as reflected in 
eoldovmuMv = “resounding” (10.515), and the noise of Acheron in Sophocles’ Polyxena 
(above, note 8). 

5In all likelihood Achilles’ name and that of Acheron both come from dyoc, 
something which would seem to reinforce his Underworld associations. The etymology of 
Achilles’ name is a vexed question, on which see most recently Holland 1993. 

?6Note too the most terrible (Setvotatoc) oath which gods swear by the Styx (JL. 
15.37-38 = Od. 5.185-86 = HHAp. 85-86). It is worth comparing Anacreon fr. 395.8-10 
(Page 1962, 198): “I fear Tartarus, for the recess (uvydc) of Hades is terrible (Setvdc).” 

*7As far as the proliferation of corpses in Scamander is concerned, and their con- 
nection with the Underworld, compare 15.247-52, in which Hector tells Apollo that when 
Ajax hit him with a stone he thought he would come to the corpses (véxvas) and the 
house of Hades. 
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Yet while these general comparisons between Scamander on the 
one hand, and Styx, Acheron, and Cocytus on the other, are well worth 
considering, it is really fire that is critical to this argument, and it is to 
this that we now turn. In response to all the killing that has taken place 
within his flow Scamander appeals to Achilles to do his killing on the 
plain (21.214-21). His lovely streams, he says, are full of bodies (218), 
and so he is unable to pour forth his waters into the sea, being clogged 
with bodies (220). This begins a conflict with Achilles, who at first ac- 
cedes to his request; but after Scamander appeals to Apollo (228-32), 
Achilles leaps into the river again. The emphasis is now on the force of 
the river’s currents as he fights Achilles, and Scamander’s attempt to 
protect the Trojans within his flow. In response to the force of the river 
Achilles utters a bitter cry to Zeus (273-83), which in turn brings the 
Olympians into the fray, first Athena and Poseidon, then Hera and 
Hephaestus. A particularly brilliant image in the struggle between man 
and river is the description of the foam and blood and bodies that are 
swirled around in his flow (325). The critical intervention is that of 
Hera, who calls on Hephaestus to fight the river with fire, and she her- 
self will stir up the winds (331-41). The sheer power of Hephaestus’ fire, 
and his savage dominance of the river, makes this a very unequal con- 
flict. First he burns the dead on the plain, those killed by Achilles, and 
the plain itself; and then he turns his attention to the river. He burns the 
trees and plants about the river, the eels and the fish within it, and the 
streams of the river itself. Scamander quickly submits himself to the su- 
perior power of the smith god, speaking first to Hephaestus himself 
(357-60) and then to Hera (369-76). In response to this complete sur- 
render Hera tells her son to withhold his fire, whereupon the river re- 
turns to his normal flow. The one-sidedness of this conflict is borne out 
by the brevity of the whole episode (fire versus water), which lasts only 
fifty lines (331-80).28 


28It is certainly likely that this episode of the Jliad had a wide influence on ancient 
literature dealing with the Achilles story. My own view is that it probably had a direct in- 
fluence on later accounts in which Achilles is immersed in fire or water. Could it be, for 
instance, that the immersion of Achilles in a cauldron of hot water, as told in the Aegi- 
mius (referred to in schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4.816; see Wendel 1974, 293), comes from this 
episode, especially in that Scamander’s seething waters are likened to a bubbling cauldron 
at 21.362-65? Likewise the dipping of Achilles in the Styx, as referred to in Roman 
sources (Stat. Achill. 1.268-70; Serv. ad Aen. 6.57), is surely connected with this descrip- 
tion of Achilles in Scamander. The case put forward here is that Scamander in the /liad 
has numerous symbolic connections with the rivers of the Underworld, so that having 
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Undoubtedly the most noteworthy parallel is that between the 
burning Scamander (21.331-80) and Pyriphlegethon in Hades (Od. 
10.513). In view of the rarity of burning rivers in Greek literature, and in 
light of the evidence presented here, it seems to me inconceivable that 
Homer’s two burning rivers are thematically unconnected. That these 
rivers are located in very different geographical contexts (Troy and 
Hades) has no doubt caused us to think of them as very separate enti- 
ties, which, strictly speaking, they are.2° But the case has been made 
that specific human encounters and significant landmarks in the upper 
world of Troy are informed and enhanced by their Underworld associa- 
tions. While there is no “catabasis” per se in the /liad, the notion of 
death and descent into Hades is a critical theme in the poem, one which 
is first announced in the proem (1.3-4).3° In the absence of such a 
“catabasis,” Hades in the /liad is never really “seen” as it is in the Odys- 
sey; instead we witness images of it in a very different way, in the narra- 
tive of Troy itself. The principal descents by the living are symbolic, not 
actual. The Iliadic narrative does not distinguish and separate the upper 
and lower worlds quite to the extent that we might expect. 

As for the two burning rivers, Scamander and Pyriphlegethon, 
they also share some noteworthy parallels in the language used to refer 
to them. When Scamander has had enough, he cries out to Hephaestus 
that none of the gods can contend with him, nor could he fight with 
him, “ablaze with fire” as Hephaestus is: 


"Hoatot’, ov tig ool ye Ved@v SUvat’ aviupeiCetv, 
ob8’ div éy@ ool y’ Mde mvOl mAcyE9ovtTt WAYOLWNV. (21.357-58) 


Hephaestus, not one of the gods is able to contend with you, nor could I 
fight with you, ablaze with fire as you are. 


The phrase mvot bAeyé8ovtt (“ablaze with fire”) of course points us di- 
rectly to the name of the Odyssean river. Likewise, because Hephaestus 
does not cease his hostility until called upon to do so by Hera (21.379- 


Achilles dipped in Styx itself is not such a remarkable step. On the theme of later ac- 
counts of the immersion of Achilles in fire and/or water see Mackie 1998. 

2°Note too that the river in Hades is permanently fiery, whereas Scamander only 
takes on this form temporarily. 

30Compare JI. 7.327—30 (in which Nestor points out that many Achaeans have died, 
and that their blood has been shed beside Scamander, and their souls have gone down to 
Hades), 11.52-55, 14.454-57. 
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80), the beautiful streams of the river continue to blaze with fire (vol 
oreyeto, 21.365; cf. 21.13). Clearly there is a minimal distinction (espe- 
cially in an ancient manuscript) between the capitalized river of the Un- 
derworld (IIvoudAeyeé8wv as one word) and the phrase used to describe 
the fundamental force of fire that Hephaestus uses to transform Sca- 
mander. One interesting reading in this context is that of Milton in 
Paradise Lost (2.580, “fierce Phlegethon”). As Stanford points out in his 
commentary, “Milton seems to have read nvot PreyeOwv for ITvet- 
ovreye8wv (Od. 10.513), not unreasonably.”>! The critical point is that es- 
sentially the same sort of language is used to describe the two burning 
rivers in Homer’s [liad and Odyssey. 

As a comparative approach makes clear, the journey to the Un- 
derworld is fundamental to the epic genre and is inextricably linked to 
the hero’s passage through life: “throughout its history from Gilgamesh 
and Homer to Virgil, Dante and Milton, the epic is preoccupied with 
the journeys of heroes into the world beyond, the world of the spirit.”32 
Whereas there is no formal heroic “catabasis” in the Jliad, there are 
many symbolic associations with Hades in the “descents” of Achilles 
(liad 21) and Priam (Iliad 24). Inevitably, much is unknown about ex- 
actly what kind of notions of the Underworld might lie behind these 
passages, but it seems to me perfectly feasible that rivers of fire and suf- 
fering, like the four cited in the Odyssey (10.513-15), were known to the 
poet of the /liad. In this sense the battle at Scamander may be con- 
structed around traditional images of Underworld rivers of fire and 
brimstone. Alternatively, it is plausible that the [liad poet created his 
own vision of a hell on earth, regardless of traditional eschatology, and 
that this in turn has influenced later accounts. Thus the reference to the 
rivers of Hades in the Odyssey might be a conscious response to the 
scene of misery at the river at Troy (and thus, on the basis of this sce- 
nario, the name Pyriphlegethon would come directly from JI. 21.358). 
One thing seems certain: that references to the four rivers in the 
Odyssey should be read very closely with Iliad 21, where Achilles’ fury 
transforms the upper world into a scene of otherworldly suffering. And 
though it remains impossible to demonstrate beyond all doubt that the 
reference to the four rivers in the Odyssey (10.513-15) is not a late in- 
trusion, we may at least be conscious of the links that the passage has to 
our earliest extant literary source. 


31Stanford 1959 ad 10.511ff. 
32Lord 1962, 305. 
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Reading Iliad 21 in this way clearly raises questions about the last 
part of the poem in general, and also about Achilles in particular. 
Achilles, both in Homer and in other ancient sources, is very closely as- 
sociated with death and the afterlife; and it has even been argued in this 
context that he might originally have been some kind of god of the Un- 
derworld,*? although that is not a view that I favor myself. That the nar- 
rative of Achilles’ slaughter of the Trojans at the river seems to exhibit 
all sorts of otherworldly elements certainly conforms to his more gen- 
eral association with death and the afterlife in the ancient sources.*4 
The implications for interpreting the latter part of the //iad in this con- 
text are quite a different matter; how does Achilles’ “descent” into a 
kind of hell affect the way we read the last part of the poem? What is 
the correspondence between the two visionary narratives, Achilles in 21 
and Priam in 24? These are major questions which really require a sep- 
arate, more detailed study, and so I confine myself here to one brief fi- 
nal point. 

Naturally, much has been written on the initial response of Achil- 
les to Patroclus’ death, of withdrawal, fasting, and self-denial, and on 
his extraordinary return to the fighting (Jliad books 18-20). One critical 
aspect of this extended narrative is that on one level it seems to be 
Achilles who “dies” after he hears the news from Antilochus UI. 18.22- 
137).35 No doubt this is partly because of the terrible emotional effect 
that the death has on him. In addition to this of course Achilles is now 
determined to kill Hector, and so his own death is not far off (note 
Thetis at 18.95-96, and Achilles’ reply at 115-16). In this sense he is 
mourned by Thetis and the Nereids (18.35-64) because death is now 
very close (Jl. 24.132). This mourning and references in other texts to 
the actual death (not just the symbolic death) and mourning for Achil- 
les (Odyssey 24.35-97; Aethiopis) have led to some major questions 
about the relationship of Iliad 18 to other early epics.3° Indeed major 
arguments have been advanced that Achilles’ “death” in Iliad 18 may 
be dependent on another poetic treatment of the same theme, possibly 
even the Aethiopis. Neoanalytical arguments are dependent to no small 


33Hommel 1980. 

34In the Odyssey, for instance, Achilles plays a major part in both vexviat, on 
which see 11.471-540 and 24.15-97. 

35Cf. Edwards 1991 ad 18.22—31: “The language of mourning is mingled with that of 
death. ... The presence of the lamenting women also suggests that Akhilleus is lying not 
in grief, but in death.” On the notion of a psychological “death” in modern warfare (“I 
died in Vietnam”) and possible parallels with Homer’s Iliad see Shay 1994. 

36For a recent survey see Willcock 1997, 174-89. 
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degree on the “death and mourning” for Achilles in book 18.37 A lack 
of evidence tends to frustrate these inquiries, and in my view a more 
profitable line would be to consider the internal evidence of the text as 
we have it, notwithstanding the appearance of similar themes in other 
poems. 

My own understanding is that Achilles’ “death” in book 18 is the 
appropriate antecedent to his rejection of the outer signs of life: food, 
drink, sleep, sex, compassion for human suffering, and communion with 
the living. The slaughter of the Trojans at Scamander in book 21 is fun- 
damentally linked to both these episodes. That is, having undergone 
“death and mourning” (book 18) and having rejected the things of life 
(book 19), Achilles “descends” onto the battlefield, which quickly be- 
comes a place of infernal suffering. The otherworldly aspect of the de- 
scription of Achilles at Scamander is inextricably linked to his initial re- 
sponse to the terrible news of Patroclus and the subsequent mourning 
of Thetis and the Nereids. In the final books of the Iliad, 18-24, Achilles 
undergoes a symbolic process of death, mourning, descent, and re- 
newal, one that immediately precedes his own physical death. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
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